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Some Illusions of Our Asian Policy 


BY ERNEST A. GROSS 


I" IS UNDOUBTEDLY something of an illusion—and an 
arrogant one at that—to profess sufficient knowledge 
or understanding to discuss “Illusions of our Asian 
Policy.” Unless the term “Asian Policy” is charitably 
taken to be one of those shorthand expressions which 
defy definition, I am vulnerable to the charge that the 
greatest illusion from which one can suffer is to believe 
there there is, or can be, such a thing as an “Asian 
Policy.” We all know that there are many “Asias.” It 
is clear also that United States foreign policy with re- 
spect to the vast and diverse complex of political, eco- 
nomic, social ‘and strategic problems relating to these 
“Asias” can scarcely be defined, much less codified. 
Nevertheless, if one can be forgiven the presumption 
of undertaking an analysis of some of the illustrative 
problems facing the United States in this matter (at 
least in Eastern Asia), it seems possible to point to 
certain illusions which have arisen in the minds of the 
American public, who are, after all, the “policy makers” 
in our democratic society. With this introduction, I 
turn to several issues raised by United States relations 
with China, with Korea and with Japan. 

Beginning with Nationalist China, I would point out 
that it is the conviction of many leaders among the 
Chinese “mainlanders” in Taiwan (Formosa) that the 
1949 retreat to the island was the close of a campaign. 
The congestion of an armed force of more than half 
a million in the narrow corridor of flat land along the 
western part of Taiwan creates the impression of an 
island under seige or military occupation. Neither is 
true: the highest authority will say frankly, “We are 
still at war.” It would be an error to assume that this 
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is merely a “military” point of view, unique to Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang or his aging command. The fulcrum 
of governmental power resides in that command, but 
an important influence is also exerted by the political 
and professional leadership transplanted from the main- 
land. About this we hear little and hence tend to have 
a distorted image of Taiwan and its current role in 
Asia. 

In Taiwan I was invited one day in 1956 to meet 
with the Speaker of the Legislative Yuan (the Na- 
tional Assembly) of the Republic of China and mem- 
bers of the Foreign Affairs Committee. It was a sur- 
prise to be greeted by some fifty men and women who, 
I learned, were political, professional and business lead- 
ers who had been elected to the Assembly on the main- 
land and had chosen membership on the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. Their sense of responsibility to their 
constituents on the mainland is impressive. It is not 
based upon an illusion as to their present situation. 
They are aware of the facts of life; yet there is alive in 
them the sense that they are the last (and only) freely 
chosen representatives of the Chinese people and that 
their forced migration is a transient, if painful, state 
of affairs. 

The pre-1949 electoral system on the Chinese main- 
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land provided for election of members by certain or- 
ganizations, as well as by geographical constituencies. 
One member whom I met is the elected representative 
of the China Bar Association and considers it his duty 
to follow with care the Chinese Communists’ legal and 
judicial procedures, to learn from all available sources 
about miscarriages of justice on the mainland and sup- 
pressions of civil rights there. These he regards it to 
be his solemn responsibility to record and to publicize 
as widely as possible. There is a dignity in such an 
attitude which commands both respect and sympathy. 

This is simply an illustration of the fact that Taiwan 
is a repository of political and professional leadership 
of Free China. It is a fact which tends to be submerged 
by the more newsworthy items of military personalities 
and activities. There are many encouraging signs that 
a democratic society is being consolidated on the island. 
The accomplishments of Lie Joint Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction are of importance. The political base of 
government is being steadily broadened, the Taiwanese 
being given greater voice and decision, although there 
is considerable room for more. The mass of mainland 
refugees on the whole live in tragic circumstances— 
landless, poor and without established business, and 
these is (as is so sadly characteristic of most of the 
rest of Asia) a squeeze on the intellectual and pro- 
fessional classes, 

Despite the belief of Chinese Nationalist leaders that 
they will yet return to the mainland, most of the people 
on the island live (as is true everywhere in Asia) pretty 
much from day to day and from hand to mouth. It is 
clear also that the vast majority on Taiwan reject com- 
munism and could be enslaved by it only against their 
will. This is another reason to add to the long list of 
reasons why the United States must do everything pos- 
sible to help secure the island of Taiwan against Com- 
munist seizure, at whatever cost. 

There is no doubt that the military forces deployed 
on the island, the policing of the straits by the US. 
Seventh Fleet and the land-based U.S. air force in the 
neighboring area, would make a Chinese Communist 
invasion a risky and costly act. Nevertheless, the United 
States and our loyal Taiwan ally suffer from the fact 
that our position is not one which commands general 
sympathy and respect in Asia. The full extent of our 
isolation, even in juridical terms, was revealed by Sec- 
retary of State Dulles in April 1955. Returning from a 
trip to Canada, where he sought to reassure our Cana- 
dian friends concerning our peaceful intentions, he 
said: “We have never expected that if there were a war 
in the Formosa area, the Canadian government would 
be a participant in that war. They have no treaty ar- 
rangements of any kind which relate to that part of 
the world, and that kind of support has never been 


anticipated.” This clearly raises specters of isolation. 
It is a grim reminder indeed that our policy in the area 
is built upon the premise that Communist China is con- 
sidered to be outside the law of the U.N. Charter. For 
it is difficult to forget that Canada was ranged on our 
side in the United Nations action in Korea despite the 
fact that, to use the Secretary’s words, “Canada had no 
treaty arrangements of any kind which relate to that 
part of the world.” 

It is, of course, not possible to prove or disprove the 
claim that the warning implicit in last year’s Congres- 
sional resolution on Taiwan nipped in the bud a planned 
Communist assault. The fact is that since then, the 
Communists have built ten new jet airfields opposite 
Taiwan, have built up an air force of 1,500 jet planes, 
and are finishing a military railroad from Amoy harbor 
to connect with one of the main North-South lines, 
from Canton to Shanghai. They have given no :ndica- 
tion of abandoning their intention to “liberate” Taiwan. 

Under these circumstances, it is rash to assume that 
time is on our side. It would in any event help to put 
time on our side if we could also set running in our 
direction a tide of Asian opinion. That such a tide now 
flows in an opposite direction is obvious to one who 
talks with any Asian leader, reads any Asian newspaper 
or walks in any Asian city. Part of this feeling is an 
inevitable result of the painful complexities inherent in 
the. situation created by the fall of China to the Com- 
munists. Yet part is due also to viewpoints divergent 
from our own, held by Asians concerning the practical 
aspects of our relationship with Communist China. I 
refer in particular to the contrast in attitudes regarding 
negotiation, recognition and seating Communist China 
in the United Nations. 

Many—perhaps it would be accurate to say most— 
Americans, sharing my own conviction that Taiwan 
must be shielded from Communist captivity, conclude 
that our present mode of conducting affairs with Com- 
munist China is the only proper one. There is a wide- 
spread feeling that to negotiate with Peking would be 
appeasement, to recognize it would be immoral and 
to seat it in the United Nations would be fatal to that 
organization. Putting the problem this way seems to 
me, however, to be based on an illusion, which fact 
and logic cannot support. The heat provoked by the 
mere mention of this subject proves what everyone 
knows: that it is an issue of importance to our national 
interest and security. Can we not agree that for this 
very reason we owe ourselves the duty to make a fair 
appraisal of the problem? 

It seems to me that a continuous diplomatic channel 
open between the United States and Communist China 
at all requisite levels would serve our national interest 
more effectively than the sporadic, behind-the-barn 
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type of negotiation which has been taking place in 
Geneva for more than two years between Ambassadors. 
There we have, in effect, been “negotiating” for a 
basis on which real negotiations might take place. It 
appears to many Asians to be a formula for avoiding 
negotiations. This impression is heightened by the fact 
that a prime issue under discussion in Geneva has been 
the renunciation of force in the Taiwan area, an issue 
which we properly insist is vital to our own security. 
Curiously enough, so far as is publicly known, the Com- 
munist build-up against the Republic of Korea and the 
occasional ominous moves in that area, are not sub- 
jects of discussion or negotiation anywhere. 

Nobody who has ever had to negotiate with Com- 
munists can doubt that in their dictionary the word 
has a special meaning. As practiced by them, negotia- 
tion affords a unique frustration. This, however, is but 
to state the obvious; the problem is not avoided merely 
by avoiding negotiation. 

There are only three calculated alternatives to nego- 
tiation: one is the use of force; the second is the break- 
ing of contact in the hope that temporary isolation will 
help; the third is the use of intermediaries. None of 
these seems an appropriate way to deal with the issues 
of war and peace in the Far East. 


Negotiation vs. Appeasement 


It is difficult to perceive how negotiation in itself, 


as a process, can be regarded as having a moral quality. 
Appeasement lies in the surrender of principle. Nego- 
tiations, wisely conducted, are a better way of demon- 
strating unwillingness to surrender principle than are 
the shadow-boxing devices we have thus far used to 
avoid high-level meetings between the two governments. 
Apart from the fact that such devices obstruct, rather 
than advance, solutions, they have at least two by- 
products highly disadvantageous to U.S. interests. 
One is that the very gravity of the unsolved issues 
impels our friends to act as if they were self-appointed 
spokesmen for us. They tend to engage in ill-conceived 
“negotiations” on our behalf with the Communists, 
trying to find a basis upon which settlements could be 
reached. This is no less dangerous because it is well- 
intended. When Secretary Dulles returned last year 
from a trip to Asia he referred to such activities which, 
he said, friendly nations were engaging in “on their 
own responsibility.” I believe that our stake is too great, 
and our national security too involved, for us to rely 
upon such indirect and irresponsible diplomacy. Fur- 
thermore, such a process tends to reduce the position of 
the free world to the lowest common denominator of 
the self-appointed spokesmen. Pressures are built up 
which make more likely the surrender of principle. 
Another by-product of the present rigidity of United 
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States diplomacy with respect to Communist China is 
the tendency of our friends to “negotiate” with us, as 
if they were authorized to speak for the Communists. I 
frequently observed this in our behind-the-scenes nego- 
tiations at the United Nations with regard to Korea. 
Commonwealth representatives and others would, in 
their anxiety to see the end of hostilities, reflect their 
own estimates of what the Communists were willing 
or unwilling to do. All the while, the latter were free 
to keep the pot boiling, their responsibility disengaged. 

In short, at some point a balance of advantage must 
be struck between negotiating with Communist China 
or negotiating with our friends about Communist China. 
I think that point has been reached. 

Would opening up of channels of negotiation lead 
to ultimate recognition of Communist China? It seems 
probable that it eventually would, even though nego- 
tiation does not in itself involve recognition nor imply 
a commitment to support seating Red China in the 
United Nations. Indeed, by throwing our full weight 
and power behind our negotiations, we might induce in 
the Communist leaders a will to modify their present 
lawless course of behavior. If so, the present objections 
to recognition would have been removed. At the present 
time, I believe recognition would be premature and un- 
wise. That there is room for the contrary view is shown 
by the many stalwart supporters of freedom in the 
world who disagree with us, and the logical reasons 
supporting their position. I think we do ourselves, as 
well as our friends, disservice by pinning labels of im- 
morality or appeasement upon them. The real issue 
between us is not whether they or we have the title 
to superior virtue. The issue, where judgments (not 
moral principles) differ, is: which course is more likely 
to bring about an improvement in the international 
conduct of Communist China? This also underlies the 
question of whether we should negotiate with the Com- 
munists ou all issues in which our national interests 
are involved. 

Our decision to grant or withhold recognition is 
wholly within our own discretion. This very fact im- 
poses a high duty upon our officials to inform, rather 
than arouse, public opinion on the matter. I think the 
American people are capable of judging where the 
balance of moral principle lies in any issue, if only 
the facts are fairly presented. It is disturbing to find 
members of the Executive branch of the government 
exploiting the emotionalism latent in this issue, some- 
times in an unreasoning manner. 

It is only too obvious that the future is unpredictable. 
The Chinese Communist regime may fall for lack of 
support or for some other cause. We must hope that 
it will, if it persists in flouting the civilized code. But 
it is at least equally possible that the time will come 
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when we conclucc ‘rat recognition of Communist China 
would further our uational interest. For example, what 
would our attitude be if, by some now unpredictable 
circumstance, Peking should split with Moscow on a 
major issue vital to our own interest? Our leaders should 
be free to decide the question of recognition on its 
merits at such a time, without having to eat too many 
of their own flaming words. 

For reasons set forth below, I do not believe that 
seating Communist China in the United Nations is 
either appropriate or timely. Nevertheless, I feel that 
the American people are entitled to discuss on its merits 
this complex problem. It must be said that freedom 
to do so has been impaired by the irrational tone and 
substance of occasional public utterances on the sub- 
ject. Moreover, there is risk of damage to the public 
interest in free discussion by repeated resort to the de- 
vice of Congressional resolutions on this matter. An 
example was House Congressional Resolution 265 (84th 
Congress, 2nd Session) relating to seating the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China in the United 
Nations. The Resolution (adopted 391 to 0 in the 
House and 86 to 0 in the Senate) sets forth that “Con- 
gress hereby expresses its conviction that such admission 
would gravely injure the United Nations and impair its 
effective functioning.” 

Congressional resolutions may indeed be useful means 
of exerting diplomatic pressures, particularly in discus- 
sions with representatives of other nations. That the 
objective is to “warn” our friends who hold different 
views is admitted by the Congress itself. For example, 
the Report of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs on the Resolution -eferred to above, stated with 
candor: “History has some vivid examples of grave 
consequences flowing from actions taken by govern- 
ments which misjudged American opinion on a given 
issue. It would be tragic if anyone abroad failed to 
understand how deep and determined is the feeling of 
the American people on the issues involved in this 
resolution.” This is, indeed, battle-axe diplomacy. It 
is a poor substitute for a meritorious argument and 
arouses justified resentments. 

Nor can I believe that all the 391 Congressmen and 
all the 86 Senators really think that seating Communist 
China would in itself “gravely injure” the United Na- 
tions or “impair its effective functioning.” This argu- 
ment would apply with equal force to the fact that 
the Soviet Union is in the United Nations. Nevertheless, 
it is generally realized that the U.S.S.R. could do as 
much harm in the world (and probably more) if it 
were outside the law of the U.N. Charter. 

Undoubtedly, the injury and impairment which the 
Resolution foresees is that which would flow from the 
revulsion of American public opinion if Communist 


China were seated. It is indeed important to sustain 
American. public confidence in the United Nations. 
This is a factor which is heavily weighed by our allies 
and largely accounts for the fact that the British, for 
example, follow our lead on this matter against their 
own better judgment. But the very fact that the Ameri- 
can public regards the matter thus makes it all the 
more necessary for Congress to avoid inflaming public 
opinion under the guise of recording it. Perhaps the 
greatest public disservice done by this type of Resolu- 
tion lies in its lack of qualification or condition. It is, 
in fact, more of an incantation than a policy statement. 

This is a time when the United Nations is becoming 
increasingly vital to the conduct of American foreign 
policy. Crises too large or too hot to handle by our- 
selves are being laid upon its doorstep, often upon our 
own initiative. Hungary and Suez are two recent ex- 
amples. The very act of remitting such issues to the 
United Nations in itself may hasten the day when a 
majority of the General Assembly will vote to seat the 
Chinese Communist regime, even over our objection. It 
is rash to undermine confidence in the organization in 
advance, without knowing how much we ourselves may 
be compelled to rely upon it. 

The undeniable fact is that there is no alternative 
to the United Nations. Indeed, the most serious im- 
pairment which might be done to the organization would 
be to foster an attitude among our own people that 
an event such as seating Communist China (an action 
over which we do not exercise sovereign control) would 
destroy the United Nations’ moral foundation. There 
has, incidentally, been some confused talk that the 
United States might use the veto if a majority of the 
Security Council voted to seat Communist China. But 
if this were considered a substantive question (hence 
subject to the veto), the Chinese Nationalist delegate 
could keep himself seated permanently by exercising 
China’s veto. Hence the question of American veto 
would not arise. And of course, in other organs of the 
United Nations the majority will prevails, since there 
is no veto power. 

I happen to be among those who have felt, and con- 
tinue to feel, that we should at this time oppose seating 
Communist China in the United Nations. It has fallen 
to me in past years successfully to resist such a move 
forty or more times in United Nations bodies. But my 
reasons were not then, and are not now, those set forth 
in the House Concurrent Resolution. It seems to me 
that for us to recognize Communist China or support 
its seating in the United Nations at the present time 
would be likely to confirm it in its present course rather 
than to induce a modification of its lawless policy. I 
see no reason why the Chinese Communists should not 
make the first move to bring themselves into compliance 
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with normal standards of international behavior. In- 
deed, in our negotiations with them we could under- 
score our determination that they do so, as a condition 
of our recognition. 

In the case of Communist China, I have singled out 
for discussion the question of negotiation with govern- 
ment. I have attempted to show how this problem is 
affected by the illusion that “negotiation is appease- 
ment.” In the case of Japan and Korea, I should like 
to discuss certain aspects of the problem of communica- 
tion with people. In particular, it seems worth examin- 
ing how this is affected by the illusion that we strength- 
en the coalition of freedom by insistent emphasis upon 
our military posture. The fallacy seems to me clearly 
revealed in the article by Secretary Dulles in Foreign 
Affairs, April 1954: “In every endangered area there 
should be sufficient military establishment to maintain 
order against subversion and to resist other forms of 
indirect aggression and minor satellite aggression. . . . 
In such areas the main reliance must be on the power 
of the free community to retaliate with great force by 
mobile means at places of its own choice.” 

At the Fifth American Assembly at Arden House, 
General Matthew Ridgway summed up the matter in 
concise, if somewhat “militarese,” language: “A mutual 
cancellation of nuclear advantage can occur in terms 
of mutual devastation.” If confirmation were needed 
that the suicidal aspect of atomic war impels both sides 
to avoid it at almost any cost, the Summit Conference 
furnished the evidence to support General Ridgway’s 
thesis. In fact, announced reliance upon our capacity 
for atomic retaliation is not so much a policy as a pos- 
ture. “Reliance” is a state of mind, the actual limits 
of which have been pointed out by General Ridgway 
and others. “Capacity” is a state of affairs, the de- 
terrent aspect of which has been evident ever since 
1946. Insistent proclamation of the state of mind arouses 
more apprehension among our friends than consterna- 
tion among our enemies. 

Moreover, the view that a military establishment can 
be effective against subversion and indirect aggression 
overlooks the actual sources of social and economic in- 
stability in Asia. This has particular relevance to Korea. 
And the view that the free community can place main 
“reliance” upon retaliatory power ignores the fact that 
Asian fears are aroused by the very existence of atomic 
arsenals. This has particular relevance to the question 
of Japanese confidence in American foreign policy. 

Dealing first with Korea, one finds it difficult to 
overstate the sense of foreboding induced in the minds 
of Korean people by the overhanging threat of the un- 
easy armistice. North of the 38th Parallel is disposed a 
Communist force of three quarters of a million, almost 
half of which are Chinese Communist troops. Within 
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short striking range, the Communist divisions (perhaps 
thirty) are deployed in a huge arc in North China. And 
in the Vladivostok complex is based a vast Soviet air 
force, including some thousands of modern jet planes. 
A high official of our Far Eastern Command, when 
asked recently whether there is evidence of a Com- 
munist intention to renew aggression against Korea, 
gave the pointed reply: “I have no information that 
they do not imtend to do so.” 


External and Internal Threats 


One does not have te be a military expert to realize 
that the Communist armed might thus deployed is far 
in excess of anything we are in a position to throw 
against them. Under such circumstances it would be 
reckless to assume that their strategy is based primarily 
upon defense. It is inevitable, therefore, that the Re- 
public of Korea should regard it essential to maintain 
a large army of its own, substantially matching the 
forces in North Korea man for man. Its war-torn econ- 
omy bears a defense load of 60 percent of total budget- 
ary expenditures. United States defense support to 
Korea is more than that of the total for the Near East, 
Africa, Europe and Latin America combined. 

Nevertheless, it does not minimize the external threat 
to raise the question of whether a source of even graver 
danger to the future security of Korea might not re- 
side within the Republic itself. It does not appear neces- 
sary for the present purpose to probe the personal char- 
acteristics nor the administrative techniques of Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee. On the basis of my own knowl- 
edge, going back in this matter to the period immedi- 
ately following the Japanese surrender, I would submit 
that it was both practical and wise to entrust to Presi- 
dent Rhee the initial responsibility of establishing the 
Republic. But the most serious threat—and this is my 
central point—could arise at the very moment when 
this venerable man ceases to be President. For it is 
then that the poised Communist armies might decide 
to strike. 

The greater the internal strife at that time, the 
graver the danger that Communist armies would in- 
vade South Korea, under the threadbare banners of 
“liberation” and “assistance against the fascist cliques.” 
Under cover of confusion and division within Korea, 
they would proclaim this a “civil war.” “Volunteer” 
formations would heed the summons of the “oppressed 
forces of freedom.” The rest of Asia, the Communists 
might assume, would stand by in doubt or paralysis. 
Some Asian leaders could be counted on to express the 
same objections they voiced to U.N. action in Korea, 
which they pretended to view as intervention of the 
West in the affairs of Asia. 


The question is what can be done to minimize or to 
avoid the internal upheavals which a continuance of 
the present distress and instability of Korea may be 
expected to precipitate, upon the passing of Mr. Rhee 
from the political scene. It is precisely in this context 
that we are most likely to suffer from the illusion that 
a military establishment is an effective safeguard against 
subversion and indirect aggression. The solution must 
be sought along more constructive and imaginative 
lines. Fortunately, there is in the person of the present 
Vice-President of Korea a potential successor endowed 
with democratic idealism and a sense of ethics. All 
practicable action should be taken to assure that he 
will not one day be called upon to preside over a hope- 
less situation. 

It is not possible, within the brief scope of this dis- 
cussion, to go into details of a program which might 
help to achieve this objective. The cooperation of Presi- 
dent Rhee would, of course, be essential. I have little 
doubt, however, that the President would be responsive 
to the force of a determined American public opinion 
on these matters. Such a program might include the 
following elements: (1) a vigorous drive against cor- 
ruption in government and business, particularly with 
respect to enforcement of tax payments; (2) a neu- 
tralization of the police force, particularly by depriving 
it of certain police-state functions; (3) the beginning of 
a sustained effort to work out economic and political 
relationships with Japan; (4) a joint Korean-American 
effort to develop the Korean economy, increasing to 
the maximum extent possible the flow of American 
capital, and mapping a long-range economic program, 
authorized by the U.S. Congress on a five-year basis, 
to raise the standards of living of the growing popula- 
tion of Korea. These would seem to me more effective 
ways of combatting subversion and indirect aggression 
than the existence of a swollen military establishment. 

Coming now to Japan,’ I suspect that the diminu- 
tion of Japanese confidence in our motives is one by- 
product of our over-emphasis on massive retaliation. 
This has cast a shadow upon our efforts to lead Japan- 
ese public opinion toward the acceptance (in their own 
interest) of rearmament, American air bases, occupation 
of Okinawa, increased defense budgets and support of 
the Security Pact. 

Leaders of both major political parties in Japan re- 
flect this viewpoint in frank conversation, although 
with different modes of expression. A Conservative, 
former Prime Minister Ashida, has said: “The Japan- 
ese were the first people in world history to have been 
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visited by the A-bomb tragedies. It is but human that 
many Japanese should oppose rearmament. . . . Clearly, 
it was only the tense world situation of 1951 that forced 
Japan to recognize the necessity for her self-defense, 
and only because of that necessity did she conclude the 
security pact with the United States.” Has the Japanese 
attitude toward the Security Pact ever been explained 
in these terms by any American official? The Socialist 
Sata, with greater cynicism, has written: “Both camps 
(U.S. and U.S.S.R.) believe that the final settlement 
of differences can only be achieved by force of arms 
and are engaged in an armament race. Until recently 
the United States was enjoying and flaunting its monop- 
oly of the atomic and hydrogen bombs. . . . In an age 
of atomic warfare, the American bases in Japan are 
not for Japan’s protection; . . . they will merely serve 
to invite retaliation upon themselves in order to spare 
the U.S. homeland.” : 

Against such a background, our insistently proclaimed 
reliance upon the power of retaliation can scarcely be 
expected to forge moral or political unity. A well-in- 
formed American resident of Japan said several months 
ago: “It is safe to say that most Japanese intellectuals 
oppose both American bases and Japanese rearmament.” 
It is fair to add that because no hard-headed alterna- 
tive policy has been advanced, a surprisingly small role 
is played by Japan’s intellectual leadership in the shap- 
ing of governmental policy. Nevertheless, escapist as it 
may be, the fact remains that there is a lack of popu- 
lar support in Japan for basic elements of our own 
strategic concepts for that area. 

Accordingly, imaginative policy and skillful diplomacy 
are all the more essential. By “policy” I refer to the 
course we chart, and by “diplomacy” I mean the way 
we navigate that course. The “massive retaliation” pos- 
ture, or policy, whichever one prefers to call it, should 
be disowned or, at the very least, reformulated. This 
could be done in terms consistent with the moral vigor 
of our own traditions. On the affirmative side, renewed 
emphasis must be given to the strengthening of the 
general collective security system. Many will feel a 
sense of shock to learn that even Japanese conservatives 
regard the Security Treaty as having been “forced” 
upon Japan by the compulsion of fear. 

Our emphasis on military posture in recent years 
has not been confined to atomic slogans. We have 
tended to subdivide security into increasingly smaller 
parcels. When we assert that our security is enhanced 
by the defense commitments we have exchanged with 
some forty nations, the implication is that ultimate 
security will be achieved when we have signed up with 
forty more. 

The intense desire of Japan for United Nations mem- 
bership went deeper than a mere wish to achieve equal- 
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ity in the world community. It reflected the conviction 
that only through a strengthened United Nations can 
Japan achieve genuine security. This is one reason 
(among many) why the United States should lead in 
efforts to reinvigorate the security guarantees of the 
United Nations Charter. The world organization must 
be revitalized as an effective political and economic 
instrument. This includes forthright support for self- 
determination, resumed leadership in the field of human 
rights and a large increase in the United Nations tech- 
nical assistance and economic programs. 

Largely as a result of our concentration on military 
posture, we have tended to think of Japan almost solely 
in “security” terms. We forget that Japan is also a 
“Bandung Power” and that it is to our mutual interest 
that she play an increasingly leading role in the inter- 
ests and affairs of Asia. It is not without significance 
that Japan, along with other of our friends, such as 
Liberia, the Philippines, Thailand and Turkey (all 
“Bandung Powers”) joined in the communiqué of that 
twenty-nine nation conference, the communiqué which, 


in ringing terms, declared “that colonialism in all its 


manifestations is an evil”; supported “the rights of the 
people of Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia to self-de- 
termination and independence”; and called for the 
suspension of nuclear weapons tests. 

Our position on these matters bears materially upon 
our success in communicating with the Japanese people. 
When we differ, it is to our interest to consult in a 
timely and respectful manner. We in the West tend to 
separate “idea” from “power.” We too often talk about 
what we are going to do in the military field, for- 
getting that this makes us feared in many parts of the 
world and that our own great strength lies in our ideas 
and the widening of opportunities which the whole 
American revolution has carried with it for three 
hundred years. In the last analysis, the major function 
of any alliance is to create a sense of common interest. 
The willingness of the Japanese people to make their 
own great contribution to our common defense will de- 
pend upon their belief that they are moving, together 
with the American people, toward a common destiny. 


Problems of Public Administration 
in South Viet Nam 


BY ROY JUMPER 


Die GOVERNMENTAL SYSTEM that has emerged in 
South Viet Nam since partition might be described 


as an executive-authoritarian model qualified by certain | 


democratic features, Within the governmental structure 
is an administrative complex of particular interest to 
the student of comparative administration.’ This com- 
plex, which is a kind of hybrid resulting from a super- 
imposition of French administrative forms upon a pre- 
existing Vietnamese system, is now being subjected to an 
infusion of administrative principles and practices de- 
veloped in the United States. 

In less than a century France forged in Viet Nam 
a colonial system characterized by concentration of 


Mr. Jumper teaches in the Department of Social Sciences at 
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1 The author’s earlier article (dealing with the composi- 
tion of the South Viet Nam bureaucracy and emphasizing 
its political role within a changing environment) was pub- 
lished under the title “Mandarin Bureaucracy and Politics in 
South Viet Nam,” in Pacific Affairs, March 1957. Field re- 
search (in South Viet Nam from December 1954 to March 
1956) for that and the present article was made possible 
by a Ford Foundation fellowship; the Foundation, however, 
is not responsible for the opinions expressed here. 
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powers and by the absence of institutions of self-govern- 
ment. Following the Franco-Vietnamese treaty agree- 
ments of 1949, and various supplementary protocols,* 
France began to take the first real steps in the transfer 
of legal authority to the state of Viet Nam, then headed 
by Emperor Bao Dai. Not until after the Geneva Con- 
ference in 1954, however, did France relinquish certain 
key controls including defense, monetary and tariff 
policy and control of ports. 

The administrative reform measures of President 
Ngo Dinh Diem have been directed toward altering 
three basic features of the colonial bureaucratic struc- 
ture.* First, administrative services were highly con- 

2 Some of the basic documents have been published in Th. 
Blanchet, La Naissance de l’Etat Associé du Viet Nam (Paris, 
1954). Also useful is the volume by the Secretariat of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Viet Nam in World Affairs (Saigon, 
1956). 

ae post-Geneva developments in administration see the 
official government report, Republic of Viet Nam, Record of 
Governmental Achievements, July 1955-July 1956 (Saigon, 
1956); a government-sponsored volume by Thai Van Kiem, 
Viet Nam d’Hier et d’Aujourd’hui (Saigon, 1956); and an 
unpublished paper by the ex-Inspector General of Adminis- 
trative and Financial Affairs, Le Van An, Organisation Poli- 


centrated on a regional basis, the bureaucracy being 
heavily concentrated in Hanoi and Saigon (respectively 
seats of control for Northern and Southern regions) 
and to a lesser extent in Hué, the Imperial City and 
capital of the Central region.t Second, within each 
region there was extreme departmental autonomy. And 
third, administrative services were little developed in 
rural areas and as a rule did not extend beyond the 
district level of administration. 

Subsequent reform measures have attempted to re- 
duce regional authority and consequently to enhance 
the position of the central government. Both the regions 
and the provinces formerly possessed important, though 
not alway clearly defined, governmental powers, the 
regions being headed by Governors who at times were 
powerful enough to challenge or disregard the wishes 
of the central authority. In the Southern region the 
‘Chiefs of provinces functioned under the real control 
of the Governor who ruled at the Gia Long Palace 
in Saigon over a regional headquarters administration 
that included fourteen functional Directions. 

Ngo Dinh Diem assumed the office of President of 
the Council of Ministers in 1954, a year of acute politi- 
cal uncertainty in the Southern sector. Political per- 
sonalities were hesitant to accept high offices in gov- 
ernment, and men without large political followings 
were given important administrative posts, including 
the Governorships. The Governor of the Southern re- 
gion was in no position to challenge the President in 
his bid for absolute political power. A beneficiary of 
important United States financial aid, he maintained 
firm control over the purse-strings of government. 
Military officers of the Republican Army (who re- 
placed civil officials in many of the provinces) pro- 
vided him with another source of power.’ Once his 
position became relatively secure the President ordered 
the integration of regional administrative units into 
the National Departments. He took further steps to 
deprive the regions, which he renamed “delegations,” 
of their legal personality and budgetary autonomy. 

Province Chiefs, whether civil or military, are now 
appointed by the President and are subject to removal 
by him. At the time of partition, the Central and 


tique et Administrative du Viet Nam. For prior developments, 
see Walter R. Sharp, “Some Observations on Public Admin- 
istration in Indo-China,” Public Administration Review, Win- 
ter 1954; the account of a French journalist, Yvonne Pagniez, 
Naissance d’Une Nation: Choses Vues au Viet Nam (Paris, 
1954); and the treatise by J. de Galembert, Les Administra- 
tions et les Services Publics Indochinois (Hanoi, 1931). 

4 A fourth administrative region, the highlands area in 
Central Viet Nam inhabited by ethnic minority tribes, had 
its seat of control in Dalat. 

5 In March 1957 military officers ruled in thirteen prov- 
inces of the Southern region. Times of Viet Nam, March 9, 
1957. 


Southern Regions constituted some 35 provinces. Steps 
have since been taken to consolidate the provinces into 
a smaller number of administrative units. A province 
comprises several districts, each headed by a district 
chief appointed by the President upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Chief of Province. The districts are further 
divided into cantons, then into villages. Unlike the 
arrangement existing prior to the colonial period, the 
village is now subject to the direct authority of the 
central state. The capital city of Saigon and several 
other urban centers continue to benefit from special 
administrative statutes giving them a degree of ad- 
ministrative autonomy. 

By expanding the central executive power the Presi- 
dent attempted to limit the autonomy of the central 
Departments as well as the regions. Previously there 
had been an absence of executive coordinating pro- 
cedures resulting in an extreme compartmentalization 
of administrative activity. On occasion the President 
has personally acted as formal head of the all-important 
Departments of Interior and Defense. He has also 
taken several steps aimed at building an executive of- 
fice at the Presidential Palace, referred to as the 
“Presidency.” This executive office is now headed by 
a Secretary of State to the President and functioning 
under him are several services of recent creation, in- 
cluding a central Public Service Office, the National 
Institute of Administration, the Budget Bureau and the 
Civic Action Propaganda Agency. Also under the direct 
control of the Presidency is a General Inspection of 
Administrative and Financial Affairs and a Press Bureau, 
as well as the Foreign Aid Bureau and the Civil Guard. 

Besides the “super-Ministry” at the Presidency, there 
are some fifteen “line” Departments’ each headed by 
a Secretary of State appointed by, and responsible to, 
the President. The internal structure of the Depart- 
ments is modeled on the French system. A typical cen- 
tral administration includes units arranged in the fol- 
lowing pyramidal fashion: the Secretary’s cabinet; di- 
rections of the line services; bureaus; and finally sec- 
tions. In some Departments the organization is not 
actually developed at the base of the administrative 
pyramid, and the bureaus and sections exist largely on 
paper. Each direction is headed by a director who 
may be either a regular career civil servant or a special 
appointee working on a “contract” basis. Some Depart- 


6 Until Geneva it was generally believed that most of the 
villages were under the influence of the Viet Minh Commu- 
nists. The Chiefs of Province have since re-established sup- 
posedly loyal village councils. 

7 As of July 1957 the list included fifteen Departments: 
Interior, Defense, Foreign Affairs, Justice, Information and 
Youth, Education, Labor, Health and Welfare, Agrarian Re- 
form, Agriculture, Finance, National Economy, Public Works, 
Land Development, and Reconstruction and Planning. 
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ments have one or more officials with the title, Secre- 
tary-General. In some cases the Secretary-General serves 
as the real coordinator of departmental functions; in 
others his function is vague and seemingly unimportant. 
Both the directors and the Secretaries-General report 
directly to the Department head, the Secretary of State. 
The Secretary is assisted by a personal cabinet to which 
he may appoint political cronies or career officials. In 
either case the President approves the cavinet list. 

The bureaucracy is top-heavy in Saigon, and not all 
of the Departments have actually developed line serv- 
ices in the field. United States financial aid is serving 
as an incentive to the building of line services in rural 
Viet Nam where the absence of modern conveniences 
has often discouraged officials from accepting appoint- 
ments. The lack of military security has been a deter- 
rent, and continues to be a limiting factor, in this de- 
velopment. Aside from heavy military expenditures large 
sums that conceivably might be used to expand welfare 
services are diverted for propaganda purposes and for 
costly ceremonial functions. The officials of welfare 
services sometimes divert important sums for spectacu- 
lar and moralizing campaigns such as the crusade 
against the ‘Four Sins” (alcohol, opium, gambling and 
prostitution ) . 

From the preceding discussion it is apparent that a 
highly centralized, but personalized, process for de- 
cision-making is evolving. Formal political power pres- 
ently culminates in the person of Ngo Dinh Diem. He 
has fashioned a political system in which he wields im- 
portant powers formerly divided among three instru- 
ments of government: the Chief of State (the designa- 
tion of former Emperor Bao Dai); the military estab- 
lishment (under French command until after the 
Geneva armistice agreement) ; and the President of the 
Council of Ministers (Premier), which was Ngo’s initial 
office in 1954. 

Mr. Ngo has moved away from a parliamentary type 
of decision-making and in the direction of a Presi- 
dential system. The Ministers have been re-designated 
as Secretaries of State. In practice they are appointed 
by, and responsible to, the President and not the Na- 
tional Assembly. The new Constitution of 1956 con- 
firms this procedure. 

There is reason to believe, however, that Mr. Ngo’s 
power to make policy decisions is not absolute. De- 
cisions must be tempered to placate interest groups 
which his rule may have subordinated but has not com- 
pletely subdued. The exact imprint of these interests 
upon governmental policy is difficult to determine, 
especially since much of the government’s business is 
conducted in private. As a rule the general public is 
simply informed of the fact of a decision and not 
about the process by which the policy is determined. 
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Seldom are the details of the President’s talks with 
political personalities released to the press. The ap- 
pointment of a top level administrator, the transfer of 
a military command or the resignation of a Secretary 
of State may be simply announced in the form of a 
brief communiqué that omits the political import of 
the decision. 

On the basis of fragmentary evidence, it appears 
that Mr. Ngo is assisted by a narrow circle of advisers. 
Principal among them is his brother Ngo Dinh Nhu, 
who has the title of Political Adviser to the President, 
and (less important) Nguyen Huu Chau, a young 
Southerner who served as Secretary of Interior and 
later with the title, Secretary of State to the President. 
Both men exercise supervisory powers over the line De- 
partments. As a rule, the Department heads do not re- 
ceive a wide delegation of authority and sometimes 
must refer the most trivial matters to the Presidency 
for a decision. However, a particular Departmental 
Secretary may on occasion rise to a favored position 
and as a result be granted rather broad powers covering 
not only his own but other Departments. Mr. Nguyen 
Ngoc Tho, Secretary of National Economy and Vice- 
President of the Republic, appears to enjoy for the 
present this favored role. In decisions pertaining to 
the region of Central Viet Nam, another of the Presi- 
dent’s brothers, Ngo Dinh Can, who resides in a Tint, is 
believed to have wide responsibility. 

The role of foreign advisers in the decision-making 
process is also important. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to agree with a French observer who asserted 
that since the rise of Mr. Ngo it has been the Ameri- 
cans who “inspire, coordinate and direct all activities 
in South Viet Nam.”* On the other hand, it is true that 
particular individuals from American agencies (the 
Embassy, the Economic Mission, the Michigan State 
University project, the U.S. Army training mission and 
the Catholic Welfare Service) have sometimes played 
a part in developing, and then implementing, political 
and military, as well as economic and administrative, 
decisions. Several Philippine representatives have also 
been influential. To cite just one example, a noted 
Manila lawyer spent several months in Saigon advising 
the President on the drafting of the new Constitution. At 
the same time that American and Philippine leaders 
have enjoyed enhanced prestige, French officials have 
had a diminishing influence on Vietnamese political 
decisions. No longer does the French Ambassador have 
representatives on Mr. Ngo’s “team” who admit to 
being “his men.” In fact a Secretary of State now con- 
stantly maneuvers to avoid being labelled “‘pro-French.” 
A number of mechanisms designed to control admin- 


8 Henri Amouroux, Croix sur L’Indochine (Paris, 1955), 
p. 85. 


istrative action exist on paper but have not yet become 
regularized, effective sanctions against abuse of power. 
Development of these institutions is impeded by the 
concentration of wide authority in the person of Mr. 
Ngo and his chief lieutenants. In its first sessions the 
National Assembly has not functioned as an inde- 
pendent legislative body.® As in France, the judicial 
organization is based upon the principle of separation of 
judicial and administrative powers, but in Viet Nam 
‘the principal administrative court, the Council of State 
(Conseil d’Etat), has not yet become an effective check 
upon discretionary administrative actions. 

Several control agencies have been established at the 
Presidency, including a Budget Bureau which may in 
time insure fiscal accountability. There is also an In- 
spectorate General of Administrative and Financial 
Affairs, but its director (Mr. Le Van An,® who served 
in the same capacity during the final years of French 
influence) has not been accorded wide powers by 
Mr. Ngo, though its inspectors have the authority to 
go into the line functional bureaus and examine their 
accounts. Until January 1957, when provision was made 
for additional appointments, the Inspector General had 
under his command only four agents. President Ngo also 
opened a Bureau of Complaints and Grievances to which 
the public was encouraged to report administrative 
abuses, but the director of this bureau himself later 
resigned under suspicion of corruption, and the bureau 
has not been particularly active since. 

Several authoritarian forms of sanction appear also 
to be used to insure control over the bureaucracy. The 
practice of planting informers is a carry-over from the 
colonial period. The threat of purge and the fear of 
being singled out for corruption charges are obvious 
control devices. The President’s lieutenants have also 
endeavored to build political groups within the bu- 
' reaucracy. During the Saigon civil strife of 1955, the 
League of Revolutionary Civil Servants (Lien Doan 
Cong Chuc Cach Mang Quoc Gia) was created with 
the aim of enlisting the active political support of civil 
servants for Mr. Ngo. At that time the founder of the 
group spoke of the eventual formation of a Civil 
Servant Union based upon French syndicalist theories.’® 
This trade union aspect of the organization has failed 
to develop, and in fact the new Constitution specifically 
outlaws the right of civil servants to strike. 

A more recent political group to seek recruits in the 
civil service is the Movement for the Denunciation of 
Communists (Phong Trao To Cong). It is unlikely, 
however, that any of these pro-Ngo groups as such 


9 Among its 123 members are 19 civil servants. 
9a In November 1957 he was named Ambassador to 


Thailand. 
10 Viet Nam Press, May 27 and June 25, 1955. 


of the bureaucracy. Some of them may have achieved 
a certain degree of success in “colonizing” particular 
Departments, an example being the National Revolu- 
tionary Movement (Phong Trao Cach Mang Quoc 
Gia)™ in the Department of Information and Youth. 
These different political groupings probably gain the 
passive support of certain personnel, but at the same 
time they obstruct and may even corrupt administrative 
functions, They may also limit political obstruction 
within the civil service but are no substitute for an 
effective system to uncover subversive elements, par- 
ticularly Communists. 

have become strong enough to dominate large segments 


Development of Civil Service 

Several institutional developments involving civil 
service recruitment and training provide a setting for 
the possible future development of a responsible bu- 
reaucracy in Viet Nam. They follow the basic pattern 
of reforms made in France following World War II 
and stand in striking contrast to the existing recruit- 
ment system, inherited from a colonial past, and char- 
acterized by personal, family and political influences. 
The reforms include the creation of a central Public 
Service Office, the promulgation of a General Public 
Service Statute, and the establishment of a National 
Institute of Administration to recruit and train high 
level officials. 

Official sources estimate the tota! number of civil 
servants to be about 25,000, including some 7,300 
refugee civil servants from North Viet Nam. Two ob- 
servations may be made about the size of the service: 
first, the bureaucracy is going through a period of 
expansion; second, the number of French civil servants 
has been appreciably reduced. Shortly after World War 
II the total number of French personnel in all Indo- 
China was about 14,000, including about 450 admin- 
istrators.* By the end of 1956 the Vietnamese govern- 
ment employed no more than a handful of French 
experts. The French government itself now maintains 


11 The leader until recently was Mr. Tran Chanh Thanh 
who served at the same time as Secretary of State for the 
Department of Information and Youth. At the annual congress 
of the movement in June 1957, he was dropped as leader in 
favor of Mr. Pham Van Nhu, one-time high school teacher 
in Hué and now President of the National Assembly. Times 
of Viet Nam, June 8, 1957 and Viet Nam Press, Review of 
Week Ending October 26, 1957. 

12 Another estimate placed the figure at 50,000, not in- 
cluding soldiers, home guard, police and security agents. Le 
Journal d’Extréme Orient (Saigon) as reported in Times of 
Viet Nam, January 12, 1957. 

13 The end of the war brought a large expansion of French 
colonial recruitment; in 1939 the personnel total for Indo- 
China was only 3,500, according to information given to the 
writer by the Director of General Services, Ministry of As- 
sociated States, Paris in May 1954. 
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in South Viet Nam two small civilian agencies, an Edu- 
cational and Cultural Mission and a Technical and 
Economic Mission. 

The General Civil Service Statute, promulgated on 
July 14, 1950, contains on paper a number of modern 
personnel concepts, including detailed provisions gov- 
erning recruitment, classification, pay, promotion and 
transfer, discipline, conflict of interest, retirement, etc. 
The statute provides for three levels of personnel, each 
level corresponding in principle to the three degrees of 
education required for admission to the public service. 
Top category or class A personnel must have a uni- 
versity degree; category B, at least a high school di- 
ploma; and category C, a primary school certificate. 

Responsibility for the administration of the statute 
is given to the central Public Service Office which, like 
the statute, is a rudimentary copy of a French form. 
The Office in Saigon suffers from the same basic short- 
coming as the Office in Paris, a lack of effective control 
powers. It does not formulate organizational structure 


and procedure for the Departments, nor does it ef-— 


fectively bind them on matters of appointment and 
recruitment. It is without a staff of inspectors qualified 
to check on the fulfillment of regulations. Now attached 
to the Presidency, it has been transferred several times 
for political reasons to and from the Department of 
Interior. 

The opening (in January 1953) of the National In- 
stitute of Administration represented the third of the 
major reforms in public administration made by the 
French on the eve of their withdrawal from Viet Nam.** 
The Institute (largely a miniature of the Ecole Na- 
tionale d’ Administration in Paris) was first located in 
the mountains of Central Viet Nam at Dalat, a kind of 
Shangri-La for top colonial officials. Transferred to 
Saigon in 1955, it is now housed in a former Catholic 
Mission House near the Presidential Palace. Since the 
transfer to Saigon the Institute’s program of instruc- 
tion has undergone modifications that reflect acceptance 
of certain training concepts taught in the United States. 
Several members of the team of public administration 
specialists from Michigan State University are assigned 
to the Institute. 

The period of instruction is three years, during which 
several months are reserved for military training. All 


14 The revised statute was translated from the French by 
Mr. David L. Wood, Public Administration Division, United 
States Economic Mission, Saigon, March 25, 1955. 

15 The founding of the Institute did not necessarily mean 
that the French colonial bureaucracy was ready to turn ail 
of the administration over to the Vietnamese. On the con- 
trary, officials in Paris emphasized as late as May 1954 that 
training of French administrators for Indo-China at the 
Ecole Nationale de la France d’Outre-Mer had been sus- 
pended only temporarily. 
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students (now totalling about 280) complete a basic 
curriculum that includes the study of history and eco- 
nomic geography. English (or “American” as the Viet- 
namese sometimes call it) is now a required subject in 
place of French. Aside from the basic instruction, 
students may major in either public administration or 
economics. Several of the technical courses are of 
American origin, including introduction to public ad- 
ministration, elements of economics, public finance, 
personnel administration and money-and-banking. The 
influence of legalistic training, which is still predom- 
inant in France, has not been completely removed. Civil, 
penal and adminiscrative law are still taught. 

French personnel have been replaced on the teach- 

ing staff by Vietnamese professors who now instruct 
in Vietnamese. Most of the members of the present 
staff received a French type of education, though sev- 
eral recently have visited American universities. Ameri- 
can professors give courses with the aid of interpreters 
in fields in which the Vietnamese lack training. The 
lecture method of instruction is used primarily, some 
time being given to special work “stages” in admin- 
istrative services. 
. Entrants to the Institute must hold a diploma of 
the junior-college level (the baccalauréat) and take a 
competitive entrance examination. Before 1956 the 
annual number of candidates for the examinations was 
small and the diploma prerequisite was not strictly en- 
forced. Political favoritism, as well as the score made 
on the tests, influenced selection." The continued 
presence of the French in the administrative services, 
together with uncertainty about the political future of 
Viet Nam, caused many young Vietnamese to shy away 
from a career in government, but after the transfer 
of the Institute to Saigon, the number of candidates 
immediately increased and about 200 competed in a 
1956 competition for 100 openings. 

The Institute is open to civil servants as well as 
young graduates of the lycée, and to women as well as 
men. Civil servant interest has not been great, how- 
ever, since, as a rule, officials with lycée diplomas 
already have high positions in the service. Low-ranking 
civil servants generally lack the educational background 
that would permit them to pass the entrance examina- 
tions. The number of women students may not by law 
exceed ten percent of the total student body. 

The Institute’s recruitment program falls short of 
promoting the selection of a democratic higher civil 
service. Viet Nam, like many Asian countries, has by 
tradition shown a certain preference to rule by an ap- 
pointive élite. The limited educational system, influ- 
enced by economic and other environmental factors, 


16 This view was expressed to the writer in January 1955 
by a former chief French adviser at the Institute. 
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precludes a high school education for most Viet- 
namese youth and especially for young people with 
peasant and worker backgrounds. Students at the In- 
stitute come from upper-class families, many of whom 
are refugees from North Viet Nam. The presence of a 
large number of Northerners at a Southern Vietnamese 
educational institution is not necessarily exceptional; 
before partition, Hanoi in the North was recognized 
as the cultural center of Viet Nam and Saigon as the 
center of commerce. The national university, except for 
minor branch divisions in Saigon, was then located in 
Hanoi, but children of wealthy Southern families tended 
to go to France rather than to Hanoi for their uni- 
versity training. 

The administration of the Institute has not been 
free from political influences. Control has been shifted, 
for political reasons, from the Department of Educa- 
tion first to the Department of Interior and then to 
the Presidency where the power of control has been 
located during the rule of Mr. Ngo. The present Di- 
rector of the Institute (Vu Quoc Thong) once was 
minister in Mr. Ngo’s cabinet and has political 
connections with refugee groups. Moreover, he holds 
several other appointments, including those of Vice- 
President of the National Assembly, President of the 
Council of State and Professor at the University of 
Viet Nam in Saigon. His predecessor at the Institute 
was a political appointee and a former Minister of 
Education. The Institute’s Assistant Director (Nghiem 
Dang), a career civil servant, has afforded the school 
at least a degree of administrative continuity. 


In its first three classes the Institute graduated about 
135 students all of whom have been given probationary 
appointments. Some are serving as assistants to direc- 
tors of services in the central administration while 
others have been sent into the field as assistants to the 
Chiefs of Provinces. As yet graduates have not gen- 
erally been placed in positions that-.carry important 
administrative responsibility. 

The Institute also includes a special section reserved 
for young men representing the various ethnic minori- 
ties living in the mountainous regions of Viet Nam. 
The government’s interest in training these people is 
particularly noteworthy, since they have been mis- 
treated in. the past by the Vietnamese and are still 
referred to in popular usage as moi, meaning slave. 


The Institute has also begun an in-service training 
program for suboruinate personnel. Both at the In- 
stitute and in various Departments, practical training 
is given in such subjects as shorthand, typing, records 
management and government accounting (subjects often 
quite unfamiliar to the personnel of the former colonial 
bureaucracy). Likewise, special lectures on such topics 


as budgeting have been arranged for high level of- 
ficials, 

The Institute is not the sole source from which per- 
sonnel for the public service is recruited. Some students 
choose to enter the administration through the law 
schools. The Vietnamese university is modelled on the 
French system in which law is still a leading discipline. 
Neglected in France, political science and public ad- 
ministration have virtually no place in the university 
curriculum in Viet Nam. The university and the legal 
system are perhaps the areas least affected by the new 
American influence in Viet Nam. 

A final recruitment problem calls for special atten- 
tion-—the pay of officials. The basic problem is that of 
adjusting government salaries to a highly inflated price- 
level. In theory the General Public Service Statute pro- 
vides for a modern pay scale based on a cost-of-living 
index and also includes provision for family and birth 
allowances as well as certain health benefits. But in 
fact civil servant incomes, except for those of senior 
administrative officials, permit only the most meager 
existence. The maximum monthly pay of a young of- 
ficial with a university degree is 6,500 piastres, barely 
enough to cover the rent for a modest flat without mod- 
ern conveniences. The economic plight of a junior civil 
servant is even worse. A typist, for example, earns a 
total of about 1,500 piastres, worth about twenty dol- 
lars at the quasi-official exchange rate and less on the 
free market. Only senior career officials, or employees 
who benefit from special contracts with the govern- 
ment, can afford a standard of living approximating 
that enjoyed by minor foreign diplomatic personnel in 
Saigon. Private business and the American govern- 
mental agencies pay salaries higher than those given 
by the Vietnamese government, but they naturally offer 
only a limited number of jobs. 

The pay problem is related to broader economic dif- 
ficulties.’ During the three years since the cease-fire 
at Geneva, the cost of living has risen by about one- 
third, and the Vietnamese piastre (officially valued at 
35 to the U.S. dollar for commercial transactions and 
75 for capital transactions) was reported recently at 
about 90 piastres per dollar in the unofficial free 
market. Military expenditures are no doubt a prime 
cause of this economic crisis, but two other factors call 
for attention. First, the formal transfer of public control 
over the economy from France and the French Union 


17 On current economic problems, see Clement Johnston, 
Southeast Asia: Report on United States Foreign Assistance 
Programs (Washington, 1957); the survey by the Foreign 
Information Service, The First National City Bank of New 
York, Republic of Viet Nam, Cambodia and Laos: Achieve- 
ments and Prospects, May, 1957; and the volume issued by 
the American Friends of Viet Nam, America’s Stake in Viet 
Nam (New York, 1956). 
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bloc has not been accompanied by an effective organi- 
zation of public administration to deal with economic 
matters. During colonial rule the private sector of the 
_economy benefited from a privileged status and was 
in certain respects above the law. A private bank, the 
Bank of Indo-China, played a key role in the economic 
life of the country.** This “citadel of French finance 
imperialism,” as it has been called, had broad powers, 
including the authority to issue and control currency. 
Since independence, however, a central state banking 
system, a new national currency and an individual 
trade policy have been instituted, all independent of 
French controls. 

The colonial regime itself also engaged in a number 
of economic activities, the aim of which was to serve 
capitalist interests rather than to provide welfare serv- 
ices to the public. Foreign (mainly American) economic 
aid has contributed to the expansion of these activities 
by the Vietnamese state. The government now owns 
and manages postal, telephone and telegraph, as well 
as radio and news distribution, services. It also main- 
tains a small network of roads, bridges, ports, ferry- 
boats and railroads. 

The emerging configuration of administrative organs 
dealing with the economy is complex. Besides those al- 
ready mentioned, the Presidency exercises supervisory 
control over a number of financial institutions including 
the National Bank, the Office of Foreign Exchange, 
the Superior Council of Money, etc. Other recent de- 
velopments include the establishment of a Department 
of Reconstruction and Planning, which grew out of 
expansion of the housing development function of the 
Department of Public Works. When in 1955 the Doc 
Phu Su mandarin Nguyen Negoc Tho” appeared again 
as a top Ngo lieutenant, he was made head of a new 
Department of National Economy built from a nucleus 
of several bureaus formerly in the Department of Fi- 
nance. A principal aim of the Department in 1956 was 
to achieve “economic independence” from French and 
Chinese interests. 

The Refugee Commission, which had the task of 
settling the refugees from North Viet Nam, was in 
April 1957 re-designated as the Department of Land 
Development. It apparently will concentrate on the 
opening to cultivation of the lands of the high plateau 
region, until now inhabited largely by tribal minority 

18 The operations of the Bank are discussed in some de- 
tail in Jacques Despuech, Le Trafic des Piastres (Paris, 1953) 
and Arthur Laurent, La Banque de 'Indo-Chine et la Piastre 
(Paris, 1954). 

19 When several leaders of the military-religious sects were 
brought into the Ngo cabinet late in 1954, Mr. Tho gave up a 
cabinet post and became Ambassador to Japan. Later he re- 
turned to Viet Nam to counsel Mr. Ngo during the dispute 
with the sects. 
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groups. To complete the picture of economic organs, 
one may note that the new Constitution calls for the 
creation of a National Economic Council based on the 
French model. 

These different organs lack co-ordination of func- 
tion. Some co-ordination, in terms of goals to be 
achieved, will probably result from the implementation 
of the Five Year Plan that was to begin in July 1957. 
The plan gives priority to agriculture, calling for a 
reduction of the now excessive dependence upon rice 
and rubber exports by diversifying farm production, 
and for a solution of the tenancy problem by the pur- 
chase of land for re-sale to tenants. Plans for manu- 
facturing development are modest. Attention is also 
given to the purchase of equipment needed to improve 
public works, such as highways and electric power. For 
achievement of goals the plan will depend heavily upon 
the direct leadership of the President. 

Another cause of economic instability is the govern- 
ment’s campaign against French and Chinese business 
interests. Tight restrictions have been placed on the 
transfer of capital from the country. During the mili- 
tary crisis business interests became accustomed to 
transferring windfall profits to safety outside the coun- 
try. Since the cease-fire French investors and entre- 
preneurs have largely withdrawn from residence and 
have had to leave behind much of their capital. As a 
result their money lies idle in the banks, while business 
operations have been closed down. Some French-owned 
rice plantations, uncultivated during the period of 
military crisis, have been seized by the government in 
connection with the land re-distribution program, and 
agreement over compensation has not yet been reached. 

The government’s restrictive measures against the 
Chinese provoked demonstrations in Saigon in May 
1957. The Chinese, who number about ten percent of 
the total population, are concentrated in Saigon’s sister 
city, Cholon, but a good many are scattered throughout 
the country. In the economic life they play the im- 
portant role of merchants and small-scale financiers. 
In Saigon they dominate the retail trades. In the coun- 
tryside it is the Chinese who buy rice from the farmers 
and supply them with credit, often at usurious rates. 

Government decrees now restrict eleven types of busi- 
ness, including retail trade and transport, to those who 
were born to, or have officially assumed, Vietnamese 
citizenship. Thus far the Chinese have shown little 
interest in accepting Vietnamese citizenship, and by 
June 1957 only about 600 had agreed to accept the 
Vietnamese offer of repatriation to Taiwan. The Chi- 
nese are attempting to circumvent the restrictions by 
economic maneuvers that force prices up and by 
schemes that involve the transfer of property titles to 
friendly Vietnamese. Politica!!y the measures may well 
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make the Chinese community more vulnerable to Com- 
munist penetration. 

Should efforts to break the economic power of the 
French and Chinese be successful, the political effect on 
the Vietnamese community might be to strengthen the 
position of the Southern economic élite. A large measure 
of Vietnamese wealth, consisting of holdings in land 
and real estate, is in the hands of this group. On the 
other hand, the main internal sources of Mr. Ngo’s 
political strength when he launched his bid for power 
were refugee groups (from the North) and the region 
of Central Viet Nam which is less productive than the 
Southern region. There is already a pattern of dual 
membership in the higher civil bureaucracy and the 
Southern economic élite. 

Any final evaluation of recent developments in pub- 
lic administration must be made within the broad con- 
text of political, economic and social conditions. Only 
since 1954 has South Viet Nam been real master of its 
bureaucratic house. During this brief period of three 
years the last of the French administrators have retired 
from what is now known as “Independence Palace” 
and from other governmental bureaus. The adminis- 
trative system that they left behind is now going through 
a period of “Americanization.” American aid has liter- 
ally provided the fuel for the operation of the bureau- 
cratic machinery. In their work most of the American 
personnel have been handicapped by a general lack of 
knowledge: about the Vietnamese people and of France 
which gave Viet Nam not only much of her modern 
culture but her administrative and legal system. In 
general it may be said that a harmonious working. re- 
lationship did not develop between American and 
French civil personnel. 

The President’s brother, Mr. Ngo Dinh Nhu, recently 
gave an evaluation of the American aid program that 
no doubt reflected the views of some other Vietnamese 
leaders also. While on the whole his comments were 
favorable, he did voice several criticisms of the pro- 
gram. He was said to have felt that complex adminis- 
trative procedures imposed by the United States cost 
25 percent of the aid, and that his government did not 
have an adequate role in the making of decisions as to 
the nature and the country of origin of the goods to be 
bought.” He was also reported to have said that the 
presently inflated piastre favored United States com- 
mercial interests. These critical remarks, which are at 
variance with the findings of the study of Mr. Clement 
Johnston, may well indicate that within the Ngo regime 
there is latent, but important, opposition to some as- 
pects of the United States program for economic aid. 

One final observation is in order. To quickly fill the 


20 Times of Viet Nam, April 27, 1957. 
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power gap left by the departure of the French, a kind 
of “father image” has been built around Mr. Ngo. No 
matter how great his qualities of leadership might be, 
the President alone can not provide South Viet Nam 
with the kind of stability that results from the institu- 
tionalization of politics and administration. Without 
such an institutional substructure, the continuity of no 
government can be guaranteed. As Senator Green said 
in a recent report:** “Individuals, no matter how 
brilliant, do not in themselves give a country the kind 
of stability which the United States hopes to see de- 
velop in Asia. This kind of stability comes only through 
the institutionalization of politics. Men can be cor- 
rupted, or turned out of office. Institutions endure and 
function as a kind of shock absorber.” 


21 Theodore Francis Green, Technical Assistance in the Far 
East, South Asia and Middle East (Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Washington, 1956). 
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SOVIET RUSSIA IN CHINA: A Summing-Up at Seventy. 
By Chiang Chung-cheng (Chiang Kai-shek). New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 1957. 392 pp. $5.00. 


This book serves as a reminder that the world does not 
stand still and that the “China debate” of 1957 is qualita- 
tively different from what it was some years back. The argu- 
ments presented here by Chiang Kai-shek, it seems to this 
reviewer, would have exerted a greater impact in the earlier 
context when the Generalissimo and his troops were some- 
what younger, the Communists less firmly established on the 
mainland, and the issue of United States policy toward China 
a more formidable weapon in American politics than it is 
today. One senses that Chiang at this point may be restating 
his case for history rather than out of any deep belief in 
the probability of his recommendations being acted upon. 

The book’s central thesis is familiar to anyone who ever 
argued for or against the “unleashing” of Chiang Kai-shek: 
the Soviet drive for world domination can be thrown back 
on its heels by an attack on the Chinese mainland mounted 
by Nationalist forces now quartered on Formosa. In order to 
accomplish this, the Generalissimo and his troops would re- 
quire moral and some material support from the West, but no 
military support whatsoever. The irresistible drive would be 
supplied by the Nationalists and other anti-Communist Asians 
and—once a beachhead had been established—by the discon- 
tented masses of the Chinese mainland. If this effort were 
undertaken soon enough—before the Soviet Union has com- 
pleted the construction of its “final base” in China—the 
war, remaining localized, would not explode into an atomic 
cataclysm. Rather, the Chinese Communist regime would be 
liquidated and Soviet Russia left staggering—if not collapsed 
—all without risk of a general or an atomic war. 

In pressing these arguments, Chiang resorts to reasoning 
which is in some instances self-contradictory, in others be- 
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wilderingly circular. Having limited his recommendations to 
a “local war’ without American participation and without 
support of nuclear weapons, for example, he works around 
to the conclusion that the United States should “assume ac- 
tive leadership in the common war against Communism” and 
that “the only effective strategy against Russian Communists’ 
protracted warfare is total war.” But then, “The desire to 
live in peace is universal. With the potential destructiveness 
of thermonuclear weapons being what it is, no sensible states- 
man of any democratic nation can possibly want to lead his 
people to war again.” Similarly, on page 251 he states, “Even 
Tito ‘has not been able to leave Soviet Russia’s fold,” while 
on page 319 he declares, “What he [Tito] has failed to under- 
stand is that his victory has come from his complete break 
with the Russian Communists.” And so on throughout much 
of the book. What a given reader gets out of the volume will 
depend very largely upon which pages he happens to recall. 

The open-minded reader who accepts the broad context of 
the Generalissimo’s thesis might argue that the current world 
conflict could—in spite of Chiang’s more specific arguments— 
move in one of several directions: (1) should the Generalis- 
simo fail to act, the Communists might overrun the world; 
(2) or the Communists might start a war and lose it; (3) or 
Communist and non-Communist differences might slowly and 
painfully resolve themselves, after all, through gradual ad- 
justment, the weakening of Communist cohesion, and the 
consequent ebbing of Moscow-Peking aggressiveness; (4) or 
the West, however unlikely it may scem, might conceivably 
resort to preventative all-out war; (5) or thermo-nuclear war 
might break out by sheer accident. 

If, on the other hand, the Generalissimo should act, (6) 
he might strike and fail; (7) or he might strike and thereby 
touch off a nuclear war; (8) or he might initiate a counter- 
attack which gathered momentum and folded back the Com- 
munists without resort to atomic war or Western participation. 

In this book the Generalissimo’s central argument is so con- 
structed that it cannot possibly be proved faulty unless he 
strikes and fails. In any of the other eventualities he can 
rest his case as a prophet who, if heeded promptly, could 
have shortened the struggle, at the very least, or (in the event 
of thermo-nuclear annihilation) could have saved the world. 
Only time will reveal whether his thesis will remain moot, 
or be subjected to the test of action. 

Meanwhile, one can sympathize with Chiang’s final disil- 
lusionment—which seerns to have come almost as slowly to 
him as to many American liberals—when he realized at last 
that the Chinese Communists would not, even in a pinch, 
resurrect a minimal loyalty to the traditional values of China. 
In this connection it is worth noting that whereas the Gen- 
eralissimo records inflation, defeatism, a failure on the part 
of the Nationalists to realize that the Communists were “Com- 
munists first, last and always,” and a loss of will on the part 
of the Chinese people to fight against Communism as among 
the factors which led to defeat, he denies that acceptance of 
the terms of the Yalta Agreemert was, in fact, a major er- 
ror. In this, as in a number of other respects, he appears to 
nullify the arguments of some of his staunchest supporters in 
the United States. 

Taken as a whole, the book impresses this reviewer as be- 
ing of importance to the scholar chiefly for what few details 
it records about Chiang’s journey to Moscow in 1923, the 
Canton gunboat incident of 1926, the role of Chou En-lai and 
others in the Sian affair of 1936, and some other events which 
still remain half shrouded in uncertainty. 
Hoover Institute, Stanford University 
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PARTY POLITICS IN INDIA. By Myron Weiner. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 1957. 319 pp. $5.00. 


REPORTS ON THE INDIAN GENERAL ELECTIONS, 
1951-52. Edited by S. V. Kogekar and Richard L. Park. 
Bombay: Popular Book Depot; New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 1957. 322 pp. $4.00. 


Since the attainment of independence India has been the 
subject of considerable interpretation, particularly by journal- 
ists, officials and travellers, but their discussions seldom reach 
the essential factors in the development of the nation’s poli- 
tical character. In contrast, Party Politics in India and Re- 
ports on the Indian General Elections, 1951-52 are careful 
studies of India’s experience with two political institutions, 
the political party and the franchise, which must be made 
to work effectively if the political objectives outlined in In- 
dia’s Constitution are to be achieved. 

Of the two books, Professor Weiner’s volume makes the 
more substantial contribution to the study of politics. It was 
written in the hope that a “study of one major aspect of 
party formation in a single country will in some small way 
contribute to a general theory” of the development of political 
parties. Several hypotheses, based on the data contained in 
this study, are advanced as fulfillment of that hope. In pre- 
senting the political experience of a non-Western area of the 
world, Professor Weiner has added an important dimension 
to the basis for generalizations in the field of politics. This 
broadening of the knowledge of political behavior, which has 
rested far too long on an understanding of only the Western 
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world, may be considered a pioneering work and warrants 
the attention of students and scholars who are not content 
to view civilization as “beginning in Greece and ending in 
the United States.” 

Party Politicis in India is a study of the political process 
in the formation of political parties and not, as the author 
is careful to point out, of the relation of political parties with 
one another and with the society in which they operate. A 
series of case studies is presented ef Indian “party develop- 
ment, the role which party leaders and members play in the 
development of a multi-party system . . . 
that system upon the prospects for political stability and de- 
mocracy.” With the exception of three chapters of general 
discussion, an introductory one and two concluding ones, the 
volume Consists of accounts of the internal developments with- 
in the major parties of India, with the exception of the Com- 
munist Party. That party is excluded from the study on the 
grounds that its internal organization since India’s independ- 
ence has not experienced any major developments as evidenced 
by significant splits within the party or attempts to merge 
with other parties, This omission, understandable as it is, 
leaves the account of the political process in India incom- 
plete, particularly for a country undergoing the strains that 
communists elsewhere have exploited successfully to capture 
control of a nation’s political life. If the recent electoral suc- 
cesses of the communists in the state of Kerala are indica- 
tions of future political trends, this study’s significance, aside 
from its contributions to a “general theory” of party forma- 
tion, may well prove to be more of historical interest than 
for understanding India’s political development. That un- 
happy day need not arrive for India if its political leaders 
and their followers will carefully consider the information 
collected and the hypotheses advanced in this study. Other 
readers can gain considerable understanding of the content 
of Indian democracy and may also be stimulated to some 
new thoughts on comparative politics. 

Professor Weiner’s skillful and resourceful use of the inter- 
view technique in his study is noteworthy. He appears to 
have been remarkably successful in securing significant inter- 
views with a wide range of participants in party politics in a 
country where political personalities have an unusually im- 
portant role. To the material which he collected, Professor 
Weiner has brought sensitive perception of the subtleties in 
the Indian political process. 

Reports on the Indian General Elections, 1951-52 (issued 
in cooperation with the Indian Political Science Association 
and the Institute of Pacific Relations) brings together, with 
some analysis, a valuable collection of material about India’s 
first election as an independent state. The electoral statistics 
for each of the Indian states have been collected and inter- 
preted by a number of Indian political scientists under the 
direction of Professors Kogekar and Park who are also. joint 
authors of the chapters on several of the states. An ines- 
capable characteristic of ventures in group research is the 
unevenness of treatment and emphasis in the writing of dif- 
ferent authors. In this study the use of the same format for 
the presentation of the material in each chapter relieves but 
does not remove this drawback. The volume would have 
profited greatly from the addition of a concluding chapter 
summarizing valid generalizations warranted by the evidence 
in individual chapters. Such a conclusion would have been 
of greater use to the general student of India and would 
also have provided a single source in which the chief char- 
acteristics of India’s first experience with the wide use of 
the franchise were indicated. 
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In addition to the valuable statistical information which 
the volume provides, many details and procedures in the elec- 
toral process in India are discussed: the selection of party 
nominees, campaign tactics and techniques, role of minorities, 
independent candidates, the press and electoral abuses. On 
the whole, these accounts give a good picture of the use of 
the ballot as an instrument of democracy under the adverse 


* conditions of illiteracy and political inexperience that char- 


acterize the great mass of India’s population. Considering 
these handicaps, the conduct of the first free election is a 
tribute to the leaders of the country. 

The report notes a number of characteristics of Indian poli- 
tical behavior that will bear watching in the future. Impor- 
tant among them was the reported relative indifference of 
the village folk to campaigns and even to the election itself, 
although in no Indian state did the indifference approach 
that evidenced in the general election in those states of the 
United States where the one-party system predominates. If, 
as is frequently asserted, the future of India rests with the 
approximately 80 percent of the people who live in the vil- 
lages, their attitude towards the vote will have considerable 
bearing on the success of political democracy in India. The 
1956-57 election was not entirely reassuring in this respect. 

The difficulties encountered in bringing out this publica- 
tion are noted in the preface of the book. It is to be hoped 
that they were sufficiently overcome to make possible, and 
with less delay, a companion volume for India’s second gen- 
eral election. This cooperative venture in scholarship in In- 
dia is to be commended to anyone who seriously desires to 
understand India’s political development and those of us who 
are remote from the scene should recognize our indebtedness 
to the supporters and organizers who made this study possible. 
University of Virginia RALPH E. PURCELL 
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